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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS MEETS IN PARIS - UNAFFECTED BY STRIKES 


The X1Ith Congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom was held in the halls of the 
Mairie de Montrouge. just outside the 
walls of Paris near the Port d’Orleans. 
August 4-8, 1953. Delegates to the 
Congress were lodged in the various 
National Foundations of the Cite Uni- 
versitaire. This afforded them an inti- 
mate glimpse of the teeming student 
population of Paris and the surround- 
ing industrial area. 

The distance between the Cite and 
the Mairie was not more than three- 
quarters of a mile, but every inch of 
that distance presented a Paris not 
usually seen by tourists — open fields 
blooming with wild flowers and bisected 
by short-cut’ paths, rough cobbled 
streets. not easy on the “tenderfoot” but 
lined with factories and storehouses. 

Sessions of the Congress coincided 
with the strikes, and there was ample 
opportunity for the delegates to sense 
the feeling of frustration. cynicism and 
despair so prevalent among the work- 
ers. This feeling is widely shared, we 
were told, by average people all over 
France, who feel themselves victimized 
as taxpayers, conscripts, and people 
desperately wanting decent housing and 
a decent standard of living for them- 
selves and their families. When in 
August the Government began to en- 
force a change in the retirement age for 
its civil service workers and put into 
effect other tax laws affecting them. 
this feeling solidified into crippling and 
paralyzing strikes of all public services. 

Fortunately the Congress experienced 
very little physical inconvenience. The 
janitor at the Mairie in charge of the 
meeting rooms refused to leave his 
post when called out by his union. be- 
cause of his sympathy wtih our deliber- 
ations. 

Our French hostesses were tireless in 
seeing to our comforts. They decorated 
the meeting rooms with palms, flowers, 
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and pictures: served afternoon tea: 
entertained us in their homes. and took 
us sightseeing. Nothing was left un- 
done that thoughtful hosts could think 
to do. 

Contrary to the pattern of former 
Congresses of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League, no friends-er fraternal 
delegates were invited to attend the 
sessions. This was a working Congress, 
where difficult problems confronting the 
League—both the administrative difh- 
culties and world-wide political issues— 
might be carefully considered without 
fear of publicity or emotional face- 
saving. Far from lacking in inspira- 
tion. however, the meeting was the 
most satisfactory held since the war. 

Until the day the Congress began a 
delegate was expected from Nigeria. 
Mrs. Essien had been at a Nigerian 
port awaiting passage since the middle 
of July. Money had been paid and 
passage arranged through Thomas 
Cooke and Son in Geneva for any class 
where space was available, including 
“air”. Mrs. Essien’s papers were in 
order and the travel agent in her own 
city, believing that passage would be 
secured, advised her to make the long 
journey to the coast. Here she waited. 
expecting passage. until the last plane 
which could get her to Europe in time 
for the Congress had left, only to be 
repeatedly told that there was no space 
available for her. 

At our International Congresses, dele- 
gates are charged with the task of trying 
to reach understandings. These under- 
standings are the result of sifting the 
important from the unimportant and 
represent our nearest approach to truth. 
Coming from the various political, so- 
cial. philosophical and religious back- 
grounds of many nations. each person 
has heen subjected to a_ distinctive 
national propaganda and is the victim 
(heing human) of her own individual 
prejudices as well, Only when con- 


vinced that a way must be found to 
pool differences that they may emerge 
as a new creation, do members of the 
Congress put forth super-human efforts. 
Such efforts were first called forth in 
Paris when the regional report for 
Europe was rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. Instead of allowing this vote 
to close the subject and have a minority 
feel that an injustice had been done 
them, a committee was appointed to 
see whether there were any positive 
values in the report which could be 
agreed upon. During the final session 
a statement of principles was brought 
before the Congress by this small sal- 
vaging committee which pointed up 
values growing out of the rejected re- 
port with which all were in sympathy. 

The American Delegation coming 
from Paris began searching for a way 
to put before the members of their sec- 
tion a rather full account of this meet- 
ing. In the following pages all is re- 
counted to a limited degree. We hope 
these extracts are not so brief that they 
fail to give some understanding of what 
went on. Despite the tragic lack of 
secretarial help and material resources, 
we did achieve a definite feeling of 
“working together”. We did have a 
sense of digging deeper roots and of 
spreading out around the world. (Per- 
haps the delegates from Japan, Israeli, 
South Africa and Chile helped give that 
feeling, along with the admission of 
Nigeria and Israeli as new Sections.) 

There was an increasing respect for 
the abilities and resourcefulness of our 
own members. There was a sense of 
accomplishment. More than anything 
else, there was a “hope for the future” 
of our League. It is that feeling of 
vitality and strength that we want to 
pass on to the members of the United 
States Section through this edition of 
Four Licuts, that each one may feel 
challenged to increase her efforts and 


support, 
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FOUR LIGHTS 


1953 


TANO JODAI SURVEYS THE FAR EAST 


(Editor’s note: Surveys of Europe by Mme. Gabrielle Duchene, of the U. S. by Mildred Olmsted, and of the Far East were given at the 
Congress. Space permits a condensation of only the Far Eastern Survey.) 


The unique feature of the present 
nationalism in Asia is that in the past, 
the nationalistic strife for independence 
was led mostly by educated people. 
Under the slogan of national indepen- 
dence, the ruling classes often joined 
their force with these leaders, and led 
the masses against their common enemy. 
In the present nationalism of Asia, the 
masses are beginning to demand not 
only independence from the exploitation 
of their own ruling classes, which have 
been, and still are, of a feudalistic type. 

What is happening in Asia is very 
difficult for the Western people to un- 
derstand because the struggle of the 
Asian people for freedom often takes 
a form which seems quite contrary to 
the Western idea of freedom. From 
the Western poini of view, the Cold 
War is interpreted as the struggle be- 
tween Communism and Democracy, or 
Freedom against Slavery. Westerners 
may take it for granted that it is for 
the good of the Asian people also to 
be on their side and fight against 
Communism. 

From the eyes of the Asian peoples, 
the vital question is how to be free 
from starvation. At this stage, their 
anti-colonialism and anti-feudalism are 
based not on ideology, but on the recog- 
nition that colonialism and feudalism 
are the cause of their misery. So for 
them, any country or any group which 
offers them help in this struggle is their 
friend. 

The side who wins Asia will win the 
war. . . . And war or peace depends 
on how they try to win her. If they 
regard the Asian position in the Cold 
War in terms of human resources and 
military bases, they will meet strong 
resistance of the people. If they want 
to win the hearts of the Asian peoples. 
they cannot do it with arms, but only 
by treating them as human beings, and 
encouraging them to live as such. 


Situation in China 

Information . . . from Japanese re- 
patriates from China ranges from one 
extreme to the other. Some say that 
there is no freedom under the present 
regime; . . . some say that the Chinese 
people are now enjoying freedom for 
the first time in their long history. 

But all the Japanese who have been 
inside the “bamboo curtain” agree on 
the point that the standard of living for 
the masses has risen remarkably. . . . 
It is true that to have one’s belly full 
is not the ultimate objective of human 
life. It can be said that the economic 
improvement in China has been achiev- 
ed only at the sacrifice of personal free- 
dom. . . . What is important here is 


not “how we like or dislike Mao's 
ways,” but “why his ways gained gup- 
port of Chinese masses, and why the 
masses of other Far Eastern countries 
look enviously at Red China.” 

.. . In talking about the awakening 
of Chinese masses. I do not mean that 
they are awakening to their individual 
freedom and human rights. It means 
that these people . . . are beginning 
to demand happiness in this world. . . 
Even though they have learned that 
the rulers have no intrinsic rights to 
leave them in starvation, political free- 
dom of thought in modern civil society 
is yet unknown to them. 

Some people think that . . . by aid- 
ing Chiang Kai-Shek they can put 
pressure on Mao’s government (thereby 
weakening it and liberating the Chinese 
from the totalitarian regime). .. . 
Now in the eyes of the Chinese. those 
who help Chiang are identified with 
what he stands for; namely. the cor- 
rupt and ruthless enemy of the people. 
This supplies the most convincing evi- 
dence to the propaganda of Commun- 
ists. So far as Chiang had failed to 
give what Mao succeeded in giving. the 
return of Chiang means to the Chinese 
people the loss of what they have 
gained under Mao’s regime. 

Moreover, the pressure from outside 
will work only as a force to strengthen 
the totalitarian nature of the govern- 
ment. At least in theory the govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China 
is a coalition government. . .. In 
reality, however, the influence of Mao 
and his followers is becoming over- 
whelming as pressure from outside 
grows stronger. . . . So in the case of 
Red China, there is a possibility that 
if pressure from outside be taken away. 
the non-Communists and the people 
who have known Western ideas may 
have a chance to work more influence 
on the people. 

We cannot blame the Chinese people 
if they are unfavorably prejudiced 
against Western ideas of democracy. 
The only way the Chinese people can 
learn to value individual freedom is 
to be allowed to associate with the 
countries outside the Soviet bloc. and 
be treated as their equal. But. to im- 
press the Chinese people, the so-called 
Free World has to change. 


Countries on the Side of the 
Free World 
What has been said about China may 
be also applied to Indo-China. By put- 
ting up and supporting Bao-da‘, the 
Free World has driven non-Communists 
and even anti-Communists to the ce- 
cision that the only way left for them 


to fight for the “people” is to fight 
with Ho Chi-minh against Bao-dai and 
whatever powers that may assist the 
latter. 

Unfortunately, also in the other coun- 
tries in this group, the people who are 
champions of anti-Communism have a 
tendency to be anti-people. Syngman 
Rhee and Yoshida are very far from 
democratic. Anti-Communistic Thai- 
land is under a military dictatorship 
and the government of the Philippines 
is plagued by Hukubalahap, who has 
considerable support among the masses 
advocating land reform. 

By these leaders, demands for social 
reforms and civil liberty a reapt to be 
interpreted as subversive and red... . 

Under the present situation. the 
masses of these countries are denied the 
economic gain achieved by the Chinese 
people, while they are also in danger 
of losing or being denied political free- 
dom and civil rights, not under a Com- 
munist regime, but by the hand of the 
anti-Communist conservatives. 


India 

According to Premier Nehru, India 
is not neutral in the sense that she 
should remain isolated from the two 
camps. He says that India is to remain 
independent on every problem that may 
arise in international relations. India 
is ready to co-operate with any notion 
who sincerely seeks peace. 

It is heartening for the Asian peo- 
ples to see an Asian nation acting on 
a completely equal standing with the 
Western countries. . . . Now Asia has 
a champion of peace, as the mediator 
in the Cold War. With other “inde- 
pendent” countries like Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and Arabic nations, Ind’a now 
virtually holds the key to peace or war. 

Why can India be such a successful 
mediator? Not only because of her 
independent position, but of her full 
understanding of the psychology of 
Asia. Her leaders know the 
value of the Free World. At the same 
time, as the awakened individuals in 
a colonized country, they know what 
it is to be down-trodden. They esteem 
individual freedom; but at the same 
time they can feel the strong appeal 
Communists have to the masses. 

It is our heartfelt desire that the 
Asian peoples wlil become free from 
the influence of either bloc, and help 
India’s efforts for bringing about a 
peaceful world. And please remember 
that when you are fighting against what 
injustice you may have in your own 
country, you are winning the hearty 
respect and warmest friendship of the 


Asian peoples. 
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FOUR LIGHTS 


APPLYING NON-VIOLENT PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES IN THE FAR EAST 


From a report by Else Zeuthen of Denmark ~ condensed by Doris Shamleffer. 


“In a time of cold war that may at 
any moment burst into a world-wide 
catastrophe of unprecedented dimen- 
sions, it is natural for workers in the 
cause of peace to search for less obvious 
ways out. . . . When one way seems 
absolutely barred, one casts about for 
ideas in better harmony with one’s 
ethical being and political aspirations.” 


The dream of establishing peace on 
earth is as old as our oldest records. 
but whereas the great world religions 
have developed an understanding of 
peace based on a spiritual brotherhood. 
the concept of peace in the political 
realm has not followed this same spir- 
itual development. Yet even at the 
political level there is evidence of the 
growth of the spiritual concept of peace 
and there have been outstanding ex- 
amples of the application of the prin- 
ciples of non-violence. 


Although we generally think — of 
Gandhi and the independence movement 
in India as the one great example of 
the use of non-violent techniques. non- 
violence has been used in other modern 
political conflicts. Economic boycott 
and civil disobedience played a large 
role in Hungary's struggle for con- 
stitution; there were many examples of 
non-violence during the Irish fight for 
independence. including the successful 
struggle against Charles Boycott: non- 
violence. under Gandhi's leadership. 
was used in the successful campaign 
of the Indians against restrictive laws 
in South Africa. 

What are the practical steps in carry- 
ing out a non-violent campaign? Gan- 
dhi not only worked out the theory of 
non-violence on the basis of past ex- 
perience and his own religious and 
ethical thinking. but he applied it and 
lead millions of people in the practice. 
Richard Gregg has tackled the problem 
in a scientific manner. and in his book 
“The Power of Non-Violence” he has 
dealt not only with the attitudes and 
motivation of non-violent resistance. 
but also has outlined specific activity 
as a guide to a campaign of non-violent 
action. If an attacked person. instead 
of returning violence. begins to reason. 
and fearlessly states the truth. at the 
same time enduring blows. his assailant 
is surprised. loses poise self-confi- 
dence; and the attacked person wins the 
moral support of the onlookers. In his 
action the non-violent resister. is not 
motivated by cowardice: his aim is not 
to crush or humiliate his attacker: he 
seeks a solution that will secure the self 
respect and mutual respect of both par- 
ties. and tries to establish his opponent's 
moral balance on a higher level than 


that from which he started his attack. 


Although may appear at first 
glance that if the attacker is not an 
individual. but a group of soldiers, the 
situation is essentailly different because 
the soldiers are under orders to obey. 
and are not in the position of being 
appealed to as individuals. Still it has 
been shown by the Indian campaign 
that if a group remains entirely non- 
violent. their behavior will begin to re- 
act on the minds of the soldiers who 
have not been trained to deal with this 
kind of action. As with an individual. 
the attitude of the non-violent’ group 
should not be one of passivity. They 
must be willing to undergo suffering 
and even death: they must be constantly 
seeking truth and trying to persuade 
their opponents. They must believe in 
the power of spiritual and intellectual 
forces. and their aim must not be vie- 
tory to themselves. but a state of “inte- 
gration” in which both parties may be 
satisfied. 


The question that is asked is whether 
non-violent campaigns require the par- 
ticipants to be highly developed people. 
intellectuals or saints. Experience in 
India has shown this is not necessary. 
However. training is an important fac- 
tor. Training for non-violence cannot 
be too greatly emphasized and specific 
suggestions have been made by Gregg. 
The following types of activity have 
heen recommended: (1) reading and 
discussion. (2) inspiration or culture of 
sentiments. (3) music. preferably group 
singing. (4) manual work. (5) silent 
mediation, (6) social service. (7) prac- 
tice of non-violence in small matters. 
(8) getting rid of ideas that are divi- 
sive. Does this mean that the only way 
of establishing peace is to change the 
mentality of individual people? 


In order to consider what might hap- 
pen with conditions as they exist in 
Western civilization. Else Zeuthen 
viewed the occupation of Denmark and 
Norway during World War If. Both 
countries had reduced armaments to a 
minimum: there was a rational and hu- 
manitarian loathing of war. and during 
the last century a gradual pacification 
of old disputes. At the beginning of 
the occupation peaceful methods of re- 
sistance were the preponderant. At that 
time everything seemed to point to Ger- 
man victory and it appeared that noth- 
ing could be gained by violence. It is 
important to note that the motivation 
was not so much to follow non-violent 
principles but rather the realization 
that it was the only course open. As 
soon as the possibility of German de- 
feat increased there was response to the 


call from abroad to prepare for violent 

resistance. Hatred had not been dis- 

couraged and so was able to be whipped 
up again. 

In these instances there was no ac- 
tive campaign of non-violence organ- 
ized as in the case of the Indian struggle 
for independence because it was 
thought that the political methods were 
non-violent, because there was no wide- 
spread understanding of non-violence, 
and because even with understanding, 
according to Else Zeuthen, the people 
as a whole would not have believed in 
them. There was little spiritual and 
intellectual background for the success 
of non-violent resistance to aggression 
and there has not been any change in 
the post war years. 

From the point of view of non-violent 
thinking there seems little prospect there 
may be a change in attitude in the near 
future. It would require a revolution 
in the outlook of the people. “This 
revolution might be brought about. but 
probably only by slow degrees or by 
the improbable possibility of important 
groups of powers coming out as uphold- 
ers of non-violent principles. abjuring 
war as a means of solving international 
disputes. dissolving their armed forces 
and trusting only to non-violent meth- 
ods.” But where is the leadership to 
come from, 

Even though Else Zeuthen believes 
that the experience in Denmark and 
Norway indicates that non-violent meth- 
ods may have only a slight significance 
in the world of real politics today, she 
points out that not all changes need 
take place at once. Non-violence should 
apply in peace as well as in war — it 
should pervade all political and human 
relationships. Although there may not 
be widespread acceptance of non-violent 
principles, some growth in this direc- 
tion may be noted in that partial recog- 
nition of non-violent views is acceptable 
to average populations of today, espe- 
cially in such parts of it as agrees with 
more general humane ideas. 

In concluding. Else Zeuthen sets out 
seven non-violent maxims. These atti- 
tudes. taken separately or together, she 
believes, may have a certain chance of 
recognition and may thus have a chance 
of exercising an influence on current 
politics. 

1. Violence breeds violence. We must 
reach further to an understanding of 
the close relationship between ends 
and means. 

2. We must be constantly searching for 
truth in international relationships. 

3. The equal rights of human beings 
must he recognized. 

(Cont. on p. 6, col. 3) 
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FOUR LIGHTS 


WOMEN OF THE FAR EAST WELCOME 
WILPF REPRESENTATIVE 


WALSER 


Magellan in his “First Voyage 
Around the World” showed them “Four 
Lights when he wished them to set full 
sail and follow in his wake”. In the 
four months’ flying trip that took me 
to seventeen countries (Hawaii, Japan. 
Hongkong. Philippines. Indonesia, In- 
dia, Singapore. Thailand, Pakistan. 
Lebanon, Turkey. Greece, Italy, Swit- 
zerland. France. Germany and Eng- 
land. In five —Japan. Philippines. In- 
donesia, India and Thailand—I spent 
considerable time: in the others only 
two or three days between planes.) 1 
had four objectives on which I sought 
light. First. to learn what problems 
confronted the people. especially the 
women, and how they were meeting 
these problems: second, to share our 
mutual concerns as well as a knowledge 
of what WILPF members throughout 
the world have heen thinking and do- 
ing, and to give a sense of caring about 
what is happening to them: third. to 
discover what Asians think about ques- 
tions such as peace and war. commun- 
ism and democracy. nationalism and 
imperialism, the foreign policy of the 
West as it affects them and the United 
Nations; fourth. to see at first hand 
how efforts toward a solution were be- 
ing carried out by the people them- 
selves and with the help of the United 
Nations. 

The trip was made possible by the 
financial and moral support of the 
IFOR and WILPF and of individual 
friends. With no “official” instructions. 
but with letters from IFOR and WILPF 
sources, as well as U.N. delegates and 
UNICEF headquarters. I found doors 
of opportunity opened that are often 
closed to official visitors. I went as a 
kind of ambassador of people to people. 
an individual. unimportant save for a 
deep concern for the things that make 
for peace. speaking with the voice of 
WILPF. in world terms rather than in 
narrow national interests. If we do not 
wish to be merely a part of the problem. 
it is important not to condemn nor to 
condone but to try to understand. It 
was in that spirit | went on my journey. 


In Japan I had a special mission for 
the IFOR, in which the WILPF partici- 
pated, to uphold and encourage those 
who passionately desire to keep the 
anti-war article in their Constitution 
intact and to resist rearmament which 
would subject the people again to their 
militarists and tie them to one side in 
the East-West conflict. I found that. in 
spite of an understandable anxiety over 
their security. the Japanese were recep- 
tive to the positive alternative of a real 
security based on leadership in raising 
standards of living in Asia, by sharing 


their skills in industrialization in ex- 
change for needed raw materials. Such 
security would also be increased by cul- 
tural and trade relations with their two 
powerful neighbors, Russia and China. 

During the month of extensive travel 
and meetings with university students. 
church and civic groups and in public 
gatherings, | learned that the Japanese 
have a deep desire to stay at peace: 
that the FOR is helping youth opposed 
to re-militarization to build an “inward 
preparedness” for sacrifice: that WIL- 
PF members in parliament. education. 
and welfare work are giving outstanding 
leadership in the peace movement. At 
a meeting of 100 local WILPF branch 
leaders. we exchanged views on how 
to cooperate in promoting WILPF 
objectives. 

In the Philippines and Thailand. | 
found fess concern for world problems 
than in /ndonesia and India. where 
their domestic problems are infinitely 
greater. The contest between Magsay- 
say. the people’s choice. and the cor- 
rupt regime of Quirino was in full swing 
when | arrived. The outcome in No- 
vember may well determine a more 
democratic and independent administra- 
tion. At a large WILPF luncheon | 
found the women. who had concen- 
trated on welfare work. rather than tke 
total WILPF program. are politically 
more active. an interest which augurs 
well for a wider world task. Some 
were opposed to our priority of world- 
wide disarmament. being of the same 
mind as the West regarding the in- 
ability of negotiating with Russia. Yet 
the interest shown in learning more by 
closer cooperation with WILPF work is 
encouraging for the future when mem- 
bers join the International. 

Thailand. complacent about never 
having been a “colonial”. is unconcern- 
ed with the problems of her ne’ ghbors. 
There is enough to eat. and except for 
the editor of the largest Women’s Maga- 
zine and some students. | found. no one 
feeling deeply the limitations on free- 
dom under a military dictatorship. The 
touch with the world community comes 
through the wonderful work of the 
UNICEF program. 

The women of India and Indonesia. 
well organized. are doing a magnificent 
job. In Indonesia 1 met with leaders 
of the Indonesian Women’s Congress. 
the aims of which are completion of 
Indonesian independence. full execution 
of women’s rights as women and cit'- 
zens. and world order and peace. They 
want to take part in WILPF activities: 
but when they do. they want full partici- 
pation. which is now difficult: because 
of financial reasons and occupation 

(Cont. on p. 6. col, 2) 


Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President of t 
speaking to 18 women delegates of the General . 
U.S. Section of the WILPF at a luncheon given ir 
in New York, Nov. 2, 1953. The luncheon was « 


and Miss Agatha Harrison. 


BRIEFS FROM SECTIO 


ANNALEE STEWAI 


“Last autumn.” reported Denmark. 
“we tried something quite new. We 
had our last international resolutions 
printed in a small pamphlet and distrib- 
uted to members of Parliament) when 
they met again. At the same time, our 
executive. had appointed a small dele- 
gation who undertook to carry out some 
lobbying work in Parliament. something 
hitherto unknown to us. The delegation 
was well received and had many inter- 
esting conversations. which showed, un- 
fortunately. that the understanding of 
existing possibilities for mediation and 
work for peace is not so widespread 
among politicians as we might wish.” 


The Finnish Section has experiment- 
ed with open discussion meetnigs dur- 
ing 1951-1952 on the subject. “What 
Can We Do to Prevent War?” They 
observed Goodwill Day on May 18th 
with other organizations: arranged 
meetings for WILPF women visitors 
from other sections; and on June 4. 
1953. celebrated the Hundred-Years 
Jubilee Festival for the great education- 
alist and parliamentarian. Lucina Hag- 
man fone of the Finnish WILPF 
founders). 

Sweden and Norway both emphasized 
the reaction to. the Cold War and in- 
terpreted varying viewpoints in_ their 
countries on rearmament and its effect 
on the social services. 


“We Swiss women.” the report from 
Switzerland stated. “have not the right 
to vote in our country. which boasts of 
being the oldest) democracy in the 
world!” They reported, however, an 
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ssident of the General Assembly of the UN, 
1e General Assembly and || members of the 
eon given in her honor at the United Nations 
cheon was arranged by Mrs. Gladys Walser 


SECTION REPORTS 


L_EE STEWART 


increased interest in favor of women’s 
suffrage and in women’s greater con- 
cern in matters of public life. Econom- 
ic conditions have improved. but mili- 
tary expenditures have risen steadily. 
The Swiss Peace Council and WILPF 
have protested against the illegal export 
of arms and munitions which they feel 
endangers their neutrality. 

The Japanese Section has been active 
in opposing changes in the Constitution. 
particularly Article 9, Chapter Il. where 
the Japanese people “forever renounced 
war as a sovereign right of the nation 
and the threat or use of force as means 
of settling international disputes”. The 
Anti-Rearmament Women’s Committee. 
supported by many responsible women’s 
organizations. distributed widely a pam- 
phlet. “Peace by Hands of Women”. 

The Australian Section viewed as dis- 
astrous the reversal of Australia’s tra- 
ditional “No Conscription for Military 
Service”. which was supported by both 
major political parties. They have 
worked against the Australian Rocket 
Range and Atomic Bomb tests. stressing 
instead the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. Its report ended with this 
thought: “Some of us feel we are there- 
fore challenged to an awakening of 
mind. spirit and social conscience com- 
parable to the development of atomic 
power. Only in the measure that we 
can so work for peace and social justice 
can we ‘touch off? others to do likewise. 
and can we hope to succeed.” 

The J/sraeli Section began with a 
Branch in Jerusalem. They formed ; 

(Cont. on p. 6, col. 3) 


WILPF AT THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


[Prepared trom the Reports of UN and 
UNESCO by Gertrude Bussey] 

Members of the WILPF may well be 
proud of the work done in the name 
of the organization by Gertrude Baer. 
Gladys Walser. and Andree Jouve. The 
fact that of the one hundred and seven 
non-governmental organizations — with 
Status B. only forty-one receive docu- 
ments, and that the WILPF is among 
this group is evidence of the position we 
hold. Not only have our representatives 
made the name of the WILPF known 
and respected at the UN, they have also 
aided greatly in making the work of 
non-governmental organizations a vig- 
orous. functioning reality. 

Space here only permits me to quote 
briefly a few extracts from the reports 
which highlight a few points. 


Crisis in UN Caused by Investigation 
of Members of Secretariat 

Nov. 17. 1952. sent cable to President 
of General Assembly: “Condemn efforts 
undermining authority and dignity of 
United Nations. Believe interna- 
tional staff legaf charter principles. 
Maintain faith in United Nations. Ex- 
press profound sympathy death legal 
adviser.” 

Marie Lous-Mohr. Gertrude Baer. 
War in Korea 

Message sent from International Of- 
fice to President of General Assembly : 

Feb. 13. 1953: “We address to you 
a most urgent appeal to throw the 
whole weight of your personality and 
of the important office you hold into the 
task of stopping the war in Korea 
now... 

“It has been our considered opinion 
from the outset of the war in Korea 
that the first step towards the restora- 
tion of peace must be a cease fire.” 

“As soon as fighting is stopped and 
guarantees are given against its re- 
newal. political issues can be appropri- 
ately discussed in the competent organs 
of the UN or by a special International 
Commission.” . 

“The withdrawal of Foreign Troops. 
the admission now of the Peoples’ Re- 
public of China to the United Nations 
with a view to broadening the basis for 
a Korean Truce and an early meeting 
of the Government of Britain, France. 
India. USA. and USSR. and the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of China are our 
opinion additional prerequisites of a 
solution of many intricate problems in 
Asia and of removing the threat of a 
major war.” 

WILPF Cooperation with the 
Commission on Human Rights 

“April 21. 1953. Statement by Ger- 
trude Baer hefore the Commission: 

“Today | want to express the grave 
concern of my organization that) the 
implementation systems of the Cove- 


nant should contain an article promis- 
ing that in addition to the rights of 
States to initiate proceedings affecting 
the non-observance of any provision of 
the Covenant. the Committee to be set 
up shall have the right to receive and 
consider other communications as 
well”; 

“Communications from Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations in consultative 
relationship with ECOSOC. Communi- 
cations from groups of individuals and 
from individuals.” 

Miss Baer in her reports, indicated 
the importance of this question of com- 
munications, since there are thousands 
of petitions waiting for consideration. 
Such apeals are often the only recourse 
individuals have against a cruel and 
tyrannical government. Members of 
the National Sections of the WILPF 
should therefore work vigorously to 
create a favorable attitude towards the 
rights of individual petition. 


Consultative Status with FAO 

“One of the few rewarding results 
of the steps undertaken this winter by 
your representative was the recognition 
of our work by the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization expressed by the 
granting to the WILPF of Specialized 
Consultative Status.” 

Report of Andree Jouve on the 
WILPF and UNESCO 

Since 1949 Andree Jouve has been 
our representative at UNESCO. In 
spite of the pressure of her own work 
she has attended meetings of UNESCO, 
and of non-governmental organizations, 
and has taken part in the work of sub- 
committees chosen to study special 
topics in connection with the group on 
fundamental education. She pointed 
out the appallingly low percentage of 
girls receiving education in’ French 
West) Africa as compared with boys. 
She urged that since the funds of UNES- 
CO were limited. full use should be 
made of whatever is being done in pub- 
lic education by sending experts to 
assist educators to apply programs and 
methods of fundamental education in a 
more practical way. 

The WILPF also cooperated in a con- 
ference convened for studying the ac- 
cess of women to education and in some 
remarkable studies on race. Relevant 
resolutions passed by the League were 
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THE CONGRESS PLANS 
FUTURE WORK 


By Mitprep Scott OLMsTED 

Suggestions for new projects for the 
International grow naturally out of the 
reports and studies presented at the 
Congress Sessions. After considerable 
discussion, a limited amount of new 
work is undertaken. 

As a result of the study made by Else 
Zeuthen of Denmark. regarding the 
application of non-violent methods of 
resistance under the Nazi occupation of 
Norway and Denmark. a_ standing 
committee was set up under her chair- 
manship to study the pussibility of 
applying non-violence to modern politi- 
cal situations and to urge sections to 
collect examples of the use of non- 
violent methods of action. 

The idea of sending a representative 
to Africa where we now have one new 
Section, Nigeria. and have received 
interested inquiries from other coun- 
tries was discussed. Consideration was 
given to the use of the balance of the 
money already collected (in the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to bring a delegate from 
Nigeria to the Congress) as a basis for 
such a fund. 

The need for literature, telling the 
history and work of the organization 
and printed in several languages. was 
expressed repeatedly. Women in many 
parts of the world are being given an 
education for the first time and want 
to know, and become identified with. 
what other women are doing. A Publi- 
cations Committee was established un- 
der the chairmanship of Fanny Arnskoy 
(Denmark). with Marjorie Thompson 
(U.S.), Barbara Duncan-Harris (Great 
Britain), and Dorothy Robinson (U.S.) 
as members. 

Approval was given the idea of using 
our new Advisory Status with the Food 
and Agricultural Organization in Rome 
as a medium for making contacts in 
less developed countries of the world 
as well as for developing an interest in 
working for peace among Italian wo- 


men. This was left for Gertrude Baer 
to carry out, since she will be spending 
some time at the FAO meetings in 
Rome. 

The Education Committee was re- 
vived with the objective “to develop 
pacifism and international understand. 
ing among children”. Art for World 
Friendship will function under the 
Committee. 

The Education Committee consisting 
of Fanny Arnskov (Denmark), Mlle. 
Pontheil (France), and Mildred Olm- 
sted (USA), is now at work collecting 
from branches a variety of educational 
projects. They will seek other sugges- 
tions and contacts through UNESCO. 

A Training Course for younger peace 
workers is being planned, to be held at 
Geneva Headquarters next spring. from 
April 1 to May 15 (tentative dates). It 
will be directed by Gertrude Baer, with 
the assistance of other important lec- 
turers. This course will seek to train 
a limited number of young women un- 
der thirty-five years of age in the back- 
ground of both the WILPF and the 
United Nations: in French or English 
conversation: and in the practical side 
of international peace work. Detailed 
program will be ready shortly, but this 
is an opportunity which future peace 
workers should not miss. 


(Cont. from p. 4, col. 2) 
with national concerns. It would be 
well for some WILPF section to “adopt” 
these women, sending material and 
keeping in personal touch. 

In India, where WILPF is well known 
among the leaders, under the aegis of 
Mrs. Renuka Rey, president of the All- 
India Women’s Congress and Minister 
of Rehabilitation in West Bengal, 1 
spent days in Calcutta visiting the re- 
habilitation centers, where women are 
being taught to weave, cook, etc., hos- 
pitals, orphanages. and rescue homes. 
In New Delhi I saw the cooperative 
farms and villages. India has 600.000 
of them which have been established 
largely through the devoted efforts of 
the Indian Cooperative Union. with 
which Kamaladevi. Mrs. Shiva Rau. 
and other friends of WILPF have been 
connected, 

In all my conversations there was no 
doubt that the aims of the Indian wo- 
men and those of us in WILPF are so 
similar that only organizational pro- 
cedure must be agreed upon. With 
their concern over domestic problems 
the establishment of another organiza- 
tion would not be feasible. but a call 
will go out for individual members of 
the All-India Women’s Congress to join 
WILPF. and negotiations are heing 
undertaken to find out how the WILPF 
can virtually be that part of their pro- 
gram which is concerned with world 
peace. 


(Cont. from p. 3) 

4. Solutions of conflicts must be by 
just regard of all interests. by “inte- 
gration”. Needs which prompt de- 
mands must be recognized and met. 

5. Freedom is essential to peace. A 
free formation of public opinion in 

as ‘wide spheres as possible based 
on recognition of human rights and 
a wish to see justice done is an im- 
portant factor in the non-violent 
settlement of disputes. 

6. Education must be considered one 
of the important ways for securing 
peace. Information must be given 
to the greatest number of people, but 
it must be objective and free from 
misleading facts and emotions. 

. The tendency to overstress the im- 
portance of materialistic values 
should be counteracted. Can world 
tensions be dimin’shed if people set 
greater store by intellectual and 
spiritual values. 

“There can be no doubt. as Alva 

Myrdal said in New Delhi, that ‘every 

step that is taken in the direction of 

permeating world culture, science and 
education with a Gandhian outlook is 

a step in the right direction’. It is fit- 

ting. too. that the WILPF should devote 

time and space for the study. under- 

standing and incitement of this im- 

portant subject.” 


~) 


(Cont. from p. 5, col. 1) 

study group to acquaint the women 
thoroughly with WILPF principles and 
policies. At the suggestion of the 
Geneva office they sent the resolutions 
of the International Executive Commit- 
tee to their government and the appeal 
against the death penalty to the press. 
They went in a delegation to the Min- 
ister of Education to submit a note 
against the military training of school 
children, against the participation in 
political demonstrations, and in favor 
of their supervision by responsible 
leaders in all school excursions. They 
plan to discuss with women in their 
Parliament (Knesset) questions of wo- 
men’s rights. 

The vigor of the British Section 
showed in its report. ‘Fheir . activities 
often parallel the activities of the U. S. 
Section in (1) opposition to peace-time 
conscription and the rearmament pro- 
grams, (2) support of the U.N., and 
(3) work for human rights. Lady Par- 
moor, their President. died July 1952. 
after devoted and outstanding service to 
the cause of peace and international 
understanding. Dr. Kathleen Lonsdale, 
the distinguished scientist. is their new 
President and was one of the Quaker 
team which vis'ted Russia in 1951. She 
delivered the Swarthmore Lectures for 
1953 on “Removing the Causes of 


War”. 
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PERSONALITIES AT THE 
CONGRESS 


BerTHA McNEILL 


Miss Marie Lous-Mohr wrote in a 
letter sent recently to international 
members, the following: “The XI1Ith 
International Congress is over! It has 
certainly been a strenuous one for 
everybody concerned.” 

As one who presided over most of 
the sessions, she can testify convinc- 
ingly of the demands on those who were 
responsible for the steering of the con- 
ference. Although she conducted the 
proceedings in English. an occasional 
sally in French. German, and Nor- 
wegian revealed an alertness and viva- 
city that the delegates enjoyed. 

Sharing this linguistic skill as well 
as the administrative responsibility 
with her were two others. Gertrude 
Baer and Agnes Stapledon. The job 
of transportation of material from the 
Geneva office. and its translation and 
distribution to the delegates is a gigan- 
tic one. Mrs. Stapledon managed. with 
one secretary. not only to have the re- 
ports and resolutions on the tables. but 
to seem as calm on the first day as the 
last. 

Interpretation of issues and constant 
conferences with delegations consumed 
Miss Baer’s time and energy. The Am- 
erican delegates had the opportunity to 
have breakfast with her only once. Both 
she and Gladys Walser were warmly 
acclaimed for their work with United 
Nations, and the former for our re- 
cently given status with FAQ. 

Bettina Houston and Doris Sham- 
leffer, United States Section delegates. 
won the gratitude of all officials for 
their untiring service in the office and 
as recorders of minutes. In fact. Bet- 
tina went to Paris a week before the 
Congress and. as a guest of Mmes. 
Jouve and Buchene. reached the hearts 
of the French group by her willingness 
to share in the preparatory chores. 

Perhaps the person who felt the most 
signal relief when the Congress was 
over was Mme. Andree Jouve. In addi- 
tion to the translation into French of 
some reports before the Congress op- 
ened, she bore the brunt of arranging 
for the housing of the delegates and the 
Congress, attending personally to the 
thousand and one details encumbent 
upon a hostess Section. Not only did 
she secure accommodations for the 
delegates in Cite Universitaire. but she 
entertained the American group at tea 
in her own home. With the other mem- 
bers of the French Section. she ar- 
ranged for one evening a gay dinner 
party; advised delegates where to find 
places to eat; and. in a Paris which 
offered this summer staggering prices 
for tourists, tried to make everybody 
comfortable at the lowest possible cost. 


In her apartment overlooking the 
Seine. Mme. Gabrielle Duchene, presi- 
dent of the French Section, received one 
evening the Executive Committee. lead- 
ers of the delegations. and one other 
person from each group. It was a not- 
able occasion. Mme. Duchene, in a 
gracefully draped dress of soft black. 
seemed taller than usual. reflecting in 
her quiet dignity the distinction of the 
assemblage. She appeared less frail 
than during the daily sessions (none of 
which she missed) when she was al- 
ways surrounded by members of the 
Section. In spite of her eighty-two 
years. she is still their acknowledged 
mentor. On another evening. she left 
to others the questioning of American 
delegates when. for the purpose of un- 
derstanding one another better, she had 
brought the two groups together in her 
home. 

Other French members followed her 
example in inviting to their homes one 
or more delegates. The railroad strike 
prevented an arranged tour of chateaux. 
but wholly delightful was the boat trip 
on the Seine with Mme. Pontheil as 
official guide. 

Most of the delegates tried to use the 
lunch hour for getting better acquaint- 
ed with each other. Thus one day the 
Americans visited Mrs. Hatsue Non- 
miya of Japan. Miss Annie Fraenkel of 
Israel. and Mrs. . M. Grieve from 
South Africa as their guests to lunch. 
On one or two days lunch time was too 
hectic to take a long meal. So Annalee 
Stewart and Mrs. Bray of Pittsburgh. 
with one or two others. bought bread. 
cheese. fruit. etc.. at the one or two 
neighborhood stores remaining open 
during the midday. This. brought back 
to the Mairie. was spread on the table. 
and eaten in picnic fashion. 

Mme. Signe Hoyer of Sweden. who 
has spent the last year in India. was 
one of the most popular luncheon 
guests. She gave an illuminating dis- 
cussion of conditions as they affect the 
possibility of organizing a Section of 
Indian women. 

Another delegate who welcomed the 
lunch hour for its opportunity to know 
other delegates was Mrs. Carmen Cou- 
sino de Eyzaguirre of Chile. 

Almost every single one in the Con- 
gress contributed in some way to the 
program. but space is limited. So I 
shall conclude by reporting the enthusi- 
asm of the Assembly when the chairman 
introduced Mrs. Wulfften Palthe Broese 
van Groenou of Holland, who was 
present at The Hague Congress in 1915. 

Formal invitations were given by the 
British and Israeli Sections to hold the 
XIII International Congress in Britain 
or Israel. Meantime it was officially 
decided to hold the next meeting of the 
International Executive Committee in 


Denmark in August, 1954. 


International Executive 


Committee 
as elected by the 
Thirteenth International Congress 
in Paris, August 1953 


HoNoRARY OFFICERS: 


President 
Emily Greene Balch .... United States 


Vice-President 
Switzerland 
Gertrude Bussey ....... United States 

Member: 
Lola Honouskowa ....Czecho-Slovakia 


Chairman 
Marie Lous-Mohr .......... Norway 


Vice-Chairman 
Phoebe Cusden ........ .... England 


Vice-Chairman and Consultant 
to UNESCO 


Andree Jouve .......... .... France 


Treasurer pro tem 


Dorothy Medders Robinson ....U.S.A. 
Members 
International Consultant at U.N. 

Gertrude Baer ......... United States 

(International Office) 
.... Sweden 
Tano Jodai ......... Japan 
Kathleen Lonsdale .......... England 
Denmark 
Maria Finland 
Emily Simon ......--.. United States 
Agnes Stapledon ........... England 


Publications and Literature Committee: 
Fanny Arnskow (Denmark). canvener 
M. Thompson (United States) 
Andree Jouve (France) 

Barbara Duncan-Harris (England) 
Dorothy M. Robinson (U.S.A.) 


Committe on Education: 
Mildred Scott Olmsted (U.S.A.), 
convener 
Fanny Arnskow (Denmark), Secy. 
Mile. Ponthe (France), Secy. 


Inter-American Work: 
Elsie Picon, chairman. 


Committee on Constitution 
Gertrude Bussey (United States) 
Kathleen Lonsdale (England) 
Gertrude Baer (Internat’l Office) 


Consultative Members, U. S. Section: 


Annalee Stewart 
Mildred Scott Olmsted 


International Executive Meeting 1954: 
August 17-21 (inclusive) 
In Copenhagen 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Before each Congress the Interna- 
tional invites natoinal sections to sub- 
mit resolutions. A_ resolutions com- 
mittee named by the Executive and the 
Congress prepares these resolutions for 
presentation to the Congress. Twenty 
resolutions and two statements were 
adopted in Paris. The complete set 
may be obtained from the Washington 
Office since it is impossible to include 
them here in their entirety. 

1. Ratification of the Geneva Proto- 


col. 

2. Refugees 

3. Race Relations in South Africa 

4. Admission of Countries to the 
United Nations 

5. Against Racism 

6. Korea 

7. Freedom of the Press 

8. Waterway and Polar Regions 

9. Arbitration 

10. Indo-China 

11. The United Nations Report on 
Forced Labor 

12. Germany and the Peace Ttreaty 

13. Stationing of Foreign Troops 

14. The Bonn, and Paris Agreements 

15. Communications and Petitions 
now in the Secretariat of the 
United Nations 

16. The Right to Read 


17. The Right to Exploit Freely Nat- 

ural Wealth 

Capital Punishment 

.19. The Right to be Heard and Pro- 
tected by Law (The Right of 
Petition) 

20. Lessening of International Tension 

21. World Disarmament and World 
Development 

22. Statement on non-Violent Methods 

23. Statement of Beliefs 

The two resolutions printed are only 
to encourage you to send for the com- 
plete set. 

Korea 

The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom rejoices that the 
fighting in Korea has ended; 
and seeing in the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
the possibility of a new era of co-opera- 
tion in the Far East, 
urges the Assembly to draw the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China into the forthcoming discussions 
at all points, recognizing it as the effec- 
tive Government of that country. 

The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom believes that no 
lasting peace can be established until 
the Peking Government is accorded its 
rightful place in the Security Council. 
the General Assembly, and all other 
organs of the United Nations. 
Germany and the Peace Treaty 

The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom urges that a 


ge 


conference of the Four Powers on the 

highest level be called to negotiate the 

final peace treaty with Germany. 

The WILPF recommends the follow- 
ing points to be considered in the 
negotiations: 

1. That the status of Germany should 
be that of a Federation of her 
“Laender”, unified. disarmed and 
neutralized; 

That this status should be guar- 

anteed by the Four Great Powers 

and the United Nations. 

3. That the small neighboring coun- 
tries should have a voice in the 
negotiations and be protected by 
the guarantees given; 

4. That plans for neutralizing neigh- 

boring States should be developed 

with a view towards creating a 

broad belt across Europe of neu- 

tral States making them indepen- 
dent of the Great Power blocs; 

That steps for the disarmament of 

Europe should be promptly taken 

as a part of total and universal 

disarmament. 
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THE WILPF AND ITS 
FINANCES 


DorotHy Rosinson 

The work of the WILPF is financed 
by the dues and gifts of National Sec- 
tions. Twice since the war, however. 
large sums of money have come directly 
from individuals. Miss Balch gave 
$10,000 of her Nobel Peace Prize in 
1947; Miss Matta Soik of Milwaukee. 
bequeathed the League $5,000, which 
was received in 1952. These gifts have 
made possible two Congresses and the 
yearly Summer Schools as well as other 
work which could not have been under- 
taken except as they made it possible. 

Readily transferrable currency does 
not exist today in many countries. 
Frozen, semi-frozen and inflated cur- 
rency is often too costly to transfer to 
Geneva. It continues to be advantag- 
eous in most countries of western Eur- 
ope to use the money in the country 
where it is collected. Meeting places 
for Congresses and Executives, there- 
fore, are usually determined by the 
location of our funds. 

The United States Section still con- 
tributes too large a proportion of the 
money raised. but that does not mean 
we contribute too much — only that 
other Sections do not contribute enough. 
Many do understand how serious it is 
for the League to have the United States 
giving such a large share of the income 
and they are desperately trying to in- 
crease their yearly contributions. The 
share of the income given by the United 
States is not as great as the report be- 
low indicates since this is a report of 
Geneva and New York offices only and 


takes no account of small amounts be- 
longing to the International in at least 
six countries in Western Europe. 
Received in New York and Geneva 
Jan. ! to Dec. 31, 1952 


1. Funds on hand, 


$3.637.51 
2. General Income from 

609.15 
3. Interest on Deposit 

acets. and bond ...... 566.34 
4. Summer School ...... 353.60 
5. Subscriptions to Pax, 

30.95 
6. Sotk Legacy ........ 5,914.69 
7. Donations and Member- 

ship Fees - all Countries 

other than U. S. .. 1,538.17 

6,505.69 
Grand Total) $18,656.10 


Sibaned in New York and Geneva 
Jan. | to Dec. 31, 1952 


1. General Office Exp. . $1.824.70 
2. Printing of Pax ...... 1,187.35 
177.59 
5,144.49 
6. Rent and Heat ....... 1,369.69 
7. Conference Fees and 

71.49 
8. Exp. of Administration 137.63 
9. Executive Committee 2,148.75 
10. Summer School ...... 871.86 
11. Lawyer’s Fees for 

Settlement of Legacy. . 446.25 
12. Total Disbursements .. $14.330.57 

Cash in Bank and Bond 

4,325.53 

$18.656.10 

International Associate Memberships, 


Please! 

This 8-page edition of Four Lieurs 
is made possible by the Four Licuts 
budget and the Section’s annual Con- 
tribution to International work within 
the United States. The blank below 
may be used to enroll yourself as an 
International Associate Member. 


Please enroll me as an International 
Associate Member of WILPF. 
Annual Dues $5.00 -  Sefd to: 
Mrs. Eva WIEGELMESSER 

524 N. 4th Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 

The continuance and expansion of 
the work described in these pages de- 
pends on increased support. 

Reports made to Congress by individ- 
ua's or by National Sections will be 
collected. together with other Congress 
material and published as “The Report 
of the XIIth International Congress”. 
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